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Les Nerfs du Coeur chez les Tabetiques. Par le Dr. Jean Heitz. G. 
Steinheil, Paris, 1903. 

The first part of this monograph is devoted to the study of the litera¬ 
ture on the anatomy and physiology of the cardiac plexus; the second part 
contains the results of the author’s own investigations. In regard to car¬ 
diac lesions in association with tabes, Heitz thinks that those of the aorta 
are the only lesions of much importance. He has examined 98 clinical cases 
of tabes and found some alteration of the aorta or of the aortic valves in 
24 cases, and in most of these the tabes was well advanced. It does not 
follow, however, that aortic disease occurs only in the advanced cases. 
Tachycardia of moderate degree is common in tabes. Heitz has found the 
cardiac muscle abnormal in every case in which he has examined it, even 
when cardiac symptoms were absent during life. He examined the pneumo- 
gastric nerves in ten cases of tabes and in one of paresis, but only in four 
cases could he find pathological changes. The lesions of the sympathetic 
ganglia are slight. He concludes that in the majority of cases of tabes 
the different parts of the nervous apparatus of the heart are implicated in 
different degrees by parenchymatous neuritis, but the aortic disease in tabes 
is not dependent upon the nerve lesions, and there is no relation between 
the gravity of tabes and the cardiac lesions. Spiller. 

Die Indikationen zu chirurgischen Eingriffen bei inneren Erkrank- 
ungen. Fur den Praktiker bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. Hermann Schles- 
inger. Erster Teil. Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1903. 

This little book is for the busy practitioner, and is intended to give 
him some knowledge of surgery as applicable to clinical medicine. Etiolo¬ 
gy, pathological anatomy, symptomatology and diagnosis are referred to 
briefly in each chapter. The surgery of the nervous system receives much 
attention, but chapters are devoted also to the diseases of the bones and 
joints, of the respiratory tract, of the pleura, of the mediastinum, of the 
circulatory system, and of the digestive tract. Spiller. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Managers and Officers of the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics at Sonyea, Livingston County, New 
York, October i, 1903. 

The tenth annual report of the Craig Colony for Epileptics shows that 
the colony has a population of 831 patients. Accommodations are to be 
made for an additional 200 early in 1894, but several hundred will still 
remain on the waiting list. The cost of maintenance was $155 per capita, 
a little higher than last year. Dr. Spratling’s report shows 29 men and 
22 women were discharged as improved; 17 men and 16 women as unim¬ 
proved ; 7 men and 6 women as insane; I man and 2 women as recovered. 
“The great majority of epileptics admitted to the colony are palpably in¬ 
curable on admission. Less than one and one-half per cent of them have had 
the disease less than a year, while many have had it from 30 to 40 years. 
Fully 50 per cent who enter show mental impairment in some form or degree, 
being either demented, feeble-minded,-imbecile, idiotic or insane.” There ap¬ 
pears, however, to be a fair prospect of recovering, at least five per cent of 
even the chronic cases. The general physical and mental incompetency 
of the admissions is dwelt upon at length: “Scarcely ten per cent of those 
admitted earn the cost of their maintenance,” the custodial care of the in¬ 
stitution is therefore a great burden and handicap in dealing with the more 
hopeful cases. The problem of classification, education and occupation 
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continues to be an important function of the colony. In 188 who had no 
occupation on admission, ioi were established at useful employment soon 
after entrance. 

The general unfitness of the admissions is well shown in the physical 
status of 8or patients which was recorded good in 270; fair in 442 and poor 
in 89; while the mental condition in the same number is arbitrarily de¬ 
signated as good in ioi, fair in 186, enfeebled in 286, demented in 96, imbe¬ 
cile in 131 and idiotic in 19. In 176 deaths, 40 per cent were due to some 
phase of the disease itself, showing that the malady is far from playing an 
unimportant role in its own mortality statistics. The average age, that of 
twenty-nine years in 220 deaths, shows that the disease materially affects 
the average longevity of life. 

A new law now permits part pay patients, and from this source the col¬ 
ony received a little over $5,000.00 in the past year. In future the medical 
and scientific work of the colony will be concentrated as much as possible 
in the hospital and adjacent reception wards. 

Dr. Onuf, the well known neuro-pathologist, has been engaged to take 
charge of research work in the pathological department. 

A detailed analysis of a method of colony construction for the defec¬ 
tive class is given, in which due emphasis is placed upon classification, treat¬ 
ment, occupation and education. The continued growth of the industrial 
features of the colony are gratifying. 

The rather generally accepted opinion that eye strain has but little or 
no influence in inciting or continuing this disease has been given statisti¬ 
cal proof at the colony during the past two years. 

In respect to the fantastical theory of Dr. Gould, that eye strain is caus¬ 
ative of epilepsy the report has to say: 

Dr. Geo. M. Gould, of Philadelphia, has long been of the opinion that 
epilepsy is not infrequently caused by eye strain, the relief of which would 
cure the disease. In my last annual report (p. 46) reference was made to 
the work of Drs. Gould and Bennett in carefully examining and fitting 68 
patients at the Colony with glasses. We quote from the report referred to 
in part as follow: 

“The preliminary report of this work published by Drs. Gould and 
Bennett in American Medicine for September 18, last, is full of interest. 
Among other things the report states: 

“ ‘The astonishing fact, and one that we think deserves most serious 
attention, is the enormous proportion among these patients of cases of in¬ 
jurious astigmatic and anisometropic defects. Sixty-seven of 68 had astig¬ 
matism and it is noteworthy that about one-half of the entire number of 
patients had unsymmetric astigmatism, a defect which almost invariably 
produces the most injurious results upon cerebral and assimilative func¬ 
tion. * * * We do not say that these high and most injurious ametropic de¬ 
fects caused the epilepsies of these patients; that can only be determined in 
future by the careful records of seizures to be kept and compared with 
those of the past.’ 

“If there is anything of value in the treatment of epilepsy along this 
line, we are anxious to know it, and all patients so carefully fitted with 
glasses by Drs. Gould and Bennett, are being especially observed, so that in 
a year or so we may make comparisons of their seizures before they wear 
glasses and after.” 

We regret having to report disappointing results. The table that fol¬ 
lows shows that one patient only out of the 68 experienced any benefit in 
his disease while wearing glasses. This man’s attacks were usually severe 
and were preceded by a definite bilateral motor aura. His mental condi¬ 
tion was unimproved and he has now gone ten months without a seizure. 
He had four attacks in October and four in November after being fitted 
with glasses late in August, 1902. 

It may be noted elsewhere in this report that we have a right to expect 
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a cure in 5 per cent of chronic cases such as the Colony to this time has 
received. 

In conclusion we may say that this report is by far the most important 
contribution to the practical colonization of epileptics yet issued anywhere, 
and although its tone is not quite so optimistic as some of us may have 
hoped for concerning the capability of epileptics in earning their livelihood 
or for the curability of epilepsy, the report is fully justified, when the very 
unfortunate class which the colony has been obliged to receive is taken into 
account. It demonstrates that even under the best conditions too sanguine 
expectations should not be entertained as regards the self-support of state 
colonies for chronic epileptics. L. Pierce Clark. 

A System of Physiologic Therapeutics. Edited by Solomon Solis-Cohen, 

A.M., M.D. VIII, Rest, Mental Therapeutics, Suggestion, by F. X. 

Dercum, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases in the 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 

Phila., 1903. 

This book is one of the most valuable of the series edited so ably by 
Dr. Cohen. Its author, distinguished for his scientific contributions to neu¬ 
rology, shows in its pages his thorough acquaintance with the practical 
side of his specialty. In this day of elaborate pathological investigation, it 
is encouraging to have neurological therapeutics receive serious attention 
from one fitted by training and experience to present the subject in the 
best possible way. 

The book is divided into three parts, as indicated by its title, Rest, 
Mental Therapeutics, and Suggestion. The foundation for the consideration 
of the subject of rest is laid by a thorough discussion of its antithesis func¬ 
tion. The merits of the book are shown at its start in the simple, straight¬ 
forward manner in which the well-known facts regarding physiological 
activities are presented. Functioning tears down, rest rebuilds. According 
to the degree of physiological activity and of rest, is the resultant in health 
or in disease. The forms of change which result from functioning, 
chemical, morphological, and physical; the inhibitory action of wasting 
substances both within and outside of normal limitations; permanent struc¬ 
tural changes from excessive functioning; the relations of overwork and 
overstrain to diseases of the blood vessels and kidneys, and to the pains 
and aches of fatigued limbs—all these and much more which add to a pro¬ 
per understanding of such affections as neurasthenia, occupation neuroses 
and some other forms of nervous and mental disease are sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed. 

The symptomatology of neurasthenia, whose sign manual is irritability 
and weakness, is presented in a manner which rivals that of Beard in his 
classical work on the subject—the changed reflexes, the paresthesia which 
tax descriptive power, the perversions of the special senses, the fears and 
fixed ideas, the modifications in pulse and in heart action, as well as in 
secretion, and the lowering of the sexual tone. 

The fatigue neuroses, neurasthenia in all its forms and phases, hys¬ 
teria, hypochondria, chorea, epilepsy, migraine, and some organic affec¬ 
tions in which rest and its adjuvants are the most appropriate treatment, 
are thoroughly considered. The description and diagnostic symptomatology 
as well as the modes of treatment of these functional nervous disorders, re¬ 
ceive a clearer exposition than in any neurological work of recent or ear¬ 
lier times. Any physician who wishes not only to be enlightened on the 
nature and symptomatology of these affections, but to obtain explicit in¬ 
structions as to the best methods of carrying out treatment with such thera¬ 
peutic agents as massage, electricitv, hydrotherapy, isolation, partial or ab¬ 
solute rest methods, full feeding, and regulated exercises cannot do better 
than turn to the first part of this book, in which everywhere one is im- 



